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It is necessary, in order to understand any move- 
ment, to trace the process of growth which it followed and 
by which it came to be what it was or whet it now is, The 
Old eens reveals to us. the religious life of the Heb- 
rew people, at least in a general way — how it began, how 


it grew, its contending factions, and its results. 


We shell endeavor, in this Thesis, to trace an 
the one hand the develop¢ment of that formal and legal 
tendency in the religious life of the Hebrew people, "the 
most exclusive race in the world", which created a spirit 
of narrow particularism and bitter intolerance both in 
their relig#ous and in their national life, and on the other 
hand the continuous undercurrent of a more vital religious 
experience and a more liberal attitude towards those of 
other nations, which revealed itself time and again in the 
life and work of the great spiritual leaders of Israel, the 
prophets, and which finally came to full expression in THE 


PROPHET of Israel — Jesus Christ — and in his followers. 
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SART 1. 


Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion. 


The Origin of the Exclusive Spirit. 


"The Hebrews were immigrants to Palestine, coming 
from the eastern desert or from the south" (3:p.13). Trad- 
ition has preserved for us the information that their fore- 
fathers were, “if not nomads in the strict sense of the word, 
at least shepherds without fixed dwellings" (3:p.13). The 
patriarchs are pictured in the Bible as wandering shepherds. 

*The religion of the Hebrews did not begin with 
Moses. Even if the conclusion is correct in a sense that 
“Moses was the founder of the particular religion of the 
Hebrews" (3:p.59), yet it was not superimposed upon the people 
by some arbitrary act of Jahveh, or by any representative of 
his, but grew out of the common and natural experiences of 
the people, “rooted in the usages of immemorial antiquity" 
(429.143). It was influenced by surrounding nature, and 
modified by many peoples with whom the Hebrews throughout the 
centuries came into contact. Many various religions affected 
it, and it may be said to be, in later times, very largely 
the “product of the geographical position of Palestine” (11: 
p.6). In the religious, as in the political sphere, “elements 
flowed together from all sides; here they crossed or here they 


were thrown into a common crucible" (11:p.6). Like that of 
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every other nation, therefore, the religion of the Hebrews 

must be explained by their history. We can trace four distinct 
periods in its development: the nomad, the peasant, the pro- 
phetic, and the legal. 

No written sources of the Bible date back es far as 
the nomadic period, or to the early peasant or pre-prophetic 
period. We must therefore depend on J E treditions as in- 
direct sources of information ahout the religion of the 
Hebrews as it was before the conquest of Canaan, and for some time 
afterwards. 

In the early Hebrew religion are found many phen- 
omene akin to those presented by desert dwellers of to-day. 
These phenomena have survived because of the tenacity with 
which religious beliefs always persist. The Hebrews of the 
nomadic age believed in a multiplicity of powers, which they 
worshipped and sought to conciliate. Both Joshua (24:2) and 
Jeremiah (2:28) state that they worshipped many gods. These 
numena were restricted to particular objects and places, such 
as sacred trees, fountains, fields, stones and mountains, and 
were worshipped there (Gen. 21:33; Gen, 28:22; Ex. Sie; Dt. 
33:19; Num. 10:33,35,36; Ex. 24:4). Other survivals were the 
ark, the passover, sacrificial feasts, covenant rites, the 
brazen serpent. Survivals of family institutions are also 
found, as well as mourning customs, and the distinction between 
“clean” and “unclean". Circumcision was shared by the Hebrews 
with many surrounding peoples, though by Hebrew adoption it 
received a new significance. The Sabbath was probably the old 


festival of the moon, artifically transmuted into the weekly 
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festival of the Sabbath at the time of the exile. Both circun- 
cision and the Sabbath received then great prominence and be- 
came most important institutions. 

The Hebrew law is not a distinguishing feature between 
them and the gentiles. It belongs to the common stock of the 
peoples of antiquity. “The occurrence of some elements of 
the Mosaic Law in the Code of Hamurabi, older than Moses by 
ea thousand years, shows that Hebrew codifiers founded their 
legislative system upon the proved experience of past gener- 
ations" (2: p.16). | 

The symbolism of Solomon's temple “rested on the 
artistic and religious types of Assyria and Phoenicia®...... 
“Thre vocabulary of sacrifice carried by Phoenician priests 
along the Mediterranian largely coincided with that of Israel" 
(4: pof.s3~4). The details of the ceremonials observed at the 
altars “were closely parallel to those still to be read on 
Phoenician monuments......No hesitation was felt in actually 
coping foreign models® (7: p.56). 

Breasted says thet “the general drift of the re- 
ligious development in Egypt is analogous to that of the 
Hebrews" (5: p.X1). Egyptian superstity#ion may have influ- 
enced the warding of the law regarding images and likenesses 
of Jahveh (Ex. 20:4). “There were similarities between 
Egyptian and Hebrew ceremonial institutions and practices. 

The ark is thought to have its counterpart in Egypt; there are 
similarities in the priestly dress, especially in the high 


rest' arment" (Riselen). 
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It is thus commonly agreed "that a number of re- 
ligious practices and institutions once believed to be the 
peculiar possession of the Hebrews, were known and practised 
centuries before this gifted people made them a part of their 
own religious economy" (2: p.16). 

However, very early there can be traced a far-reach- 
ing difference between the natural religion of the Hebrews and 
other natural religions. “The unique character of a religion 
is to be judged not by the raw material which it possesses in 
common with others, but by the special stamp which it impresses 
upon! at" (12: ‘a Sa Certain essential characteristics in the 
aerate the beyeve wracke it Feet, white TR 
religion of their neighbors, Ammon, Moab and Edom, disappeared. 
A notable advance beyond the naive, purely naturalistic basis 
of other religions was made by the Hebrews through their coven- 
ant with Jahveh. We may conclude that Jahveh was originally 
the God of the Midianites or Kenhites, and dwelt on Mount Sinei. 
“Jahveh was formally introduced to Israel by a Midianite priest 
_-Fx. 24:3-8" (3: p.50). Yet, Jahveh at once received a higher 
significance under the Hebrews. He was their liberator and 
protector. He guided their internal affairs and made them pros- 
perous. Jahveh is the God of Israel. Other peoples have their 
own gods, but no other God but Jahveh is to be worshipped in 


Israel. 


Later histcrians of Israel were inclined to believe 
that the original inhabitants of Canaan were completely rooted 
out by the Hebrews at their conquest of the country. This was 


not, however, the case. The Hebrews absorbed a considerable 
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par of the population. A transition from pastoral to agri- 
cultural life took place. The primitive organization of the 
Hebrews was profoundly modified. Moreover, “the religion of 
Canaan was not rooted out any more than the people, but was 
overcome by being taken over into the conqueror's religion" 
(11: p.98). “The nomad religion became a peasant religion, 
and Jahveh, the God of Israel, the Lord of Palestine” (11: 
0.99). The sacrificial culture that developed was in its 
main features a Canaanite institution appropriated by the 
Hebrews. Thus the prophets considered it. Even D, in pro- 
hibiting the use of the sacred places outside of Jerusalen, 
concurs in this judgment. "The earliest collection of laws, 
both in J and B, are replete with agricultural sanctions and 
regulations". (2: p.32). Canaanite sanctuaries were adopted, 
and Jahveh was fused with the Baals of the country. Poly- 
jahvism was the result in popular religion: the splitting of 
Jahveh into many rival Jahnvehs, each inhabiting his particular 
shrine. Jahveh triumphed over the local Baals and the sphere of 
his activity was increased, but it was not until D appeared 
that monojahvism was finally established. 

Jahveh was the God of Palestine only, “a national 
deity— an ardent partisan" (2: p.56) on behalf of his people, 
but resentful when they paid homage to rival deities. His 
presence and power was limited to the territory inhabited by 
the Hebrews. They were Jahveh's peculiar property, separated 
from the surrounding peoples. Jahveh had chosen them. “This 


choice is attested by the possession of Canaan. To this is 
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attached one supreme command, loyalty and obedience. That 


loyalty is shown in the renunciation of all other gods" (4: 


p.146). 


Summarizing the results of his discussion up to the 


time of Solomon, H.P. Smith concludes that 


Again he says, 


“consideration of all phenomena, then, seems to 
authorize us in saying that in Solomon's temple 
we have a picture of the amalgamation of elements 
from various sources. The chief divinity was 
Jahveh, but he was confused with the Canaanite 
Baal and was attended by minor divinities import- 
ed from, Phoenicia, Syria, Babylon and Egypt. 
Moreover, the temple probably stood upon the 

spot made sacred by the earlier inhabitants, for 
the original native rock, the summit of the hill 
on which the fortress was built, would be the 
spot at which the Jebusites worshipped the local 
Ss he eanereT ORI The division of the kingdom made 

no difference in the religious beliefs and 
customs of the people" (%: p.84). 


"What becomes clear, as we trace the history of 

the twelfth, eleventh and tenth centuries, B.C., 
therefore, is the transformation of Israel's 
religion under the influence of the agricultural 
life. The nomads brought with them the rite of 
circumcision, which they continued to observe, 

and the festival of the Passover, which was now 
united with the agricultural observance of un- 
leavened bread. They adopted the harvest festivals 
of the earlier inhabitants. Local seasons of 
rejoicing are mentioned at Shiloh (Jud. 21), at 
Bethlehem (I Sam. 20:29), and at Shechem (Jud. 
9:27). The enthusiastic exercises of the prophets 
who raved about the Canaanite altars were adopted 
by the devotees of Jahveh (I Sam. 10:9-12)........ 
The old tribal organization persisted but was 
gradually overshadowed by the kingship, which re- 
ceived the divine sanction. Jehveh was worshipped 
as in some sense the patron deity of Israefl, 

but he often shared his sanctuary with the local 
Baals or more frequently took on their features. 
The sanctuaries were the original rock altars ofthe 
Canaanites, and at some of them molten images 
represented the God, though for the most part 

the object of reverence was the primitive stone 
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pillar. The more ornate ritual of the Canaanites 

was taken over, marked at certain seasons by 

iavish indulgence in eating end drinking and by 

immoral excesses" (3: pp.89-90). 

The origin of the exclusive spirit of the Hebrews 

may be traced back to their nomadic life. The nomads' attitude 
towards strangers was that of thorough partisanship. They wé re 
at perpetual war with their neighbors. This attitude can be 
easily explained and excused on the ground anéz in those days it 
was necessary es a matter of self-protection. Again, the change 
from the old nomadic life to that of settled agricultural 
conditions involved grave dangers for Israel. There were early 
those who protested against the edoption of Canaanite gods and 
customs, as, for instance, the Nazarites, and the struggle over 
this issue continued for several centuries. 

“From time to time various political influences 

tended to introduce the worship of foreign deities 

alongside that of Jahveh or in displecement of it. 

The struggle involved in both of these issues 

tended to fix the idea that Jahveh belonged ex- 

clusively to the land of Palestine and the people 

of Israel, and they to him.......Throughout the 

entire period of the monarchy the people did 

not get beyond the idea of a national God, and 

they were always in danger of recognizing the 

gods of their neighbors in addition to their 

own deity"=(12: p.171). 
Even the prophets Amos and Hosea speek of other lands as "un- 
clean" (Amos 7:17; Hos. 9:3), the idee of “unclean" being that 
they belonged to other gods. Jonah believed that he could es- 
cape from Jahveh by fleeing from Canaan (Jon. 1:3). When for- 


eigners settled in Canaan it was thought necessary for them to 


"fear" Jahveh, that is to worship him, after the manner of the 
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Hebrews, since they lived within Jahveh's domain (II Kes. 17: 
24-33). | | 

This belief hed a profound and often harmful influ- 
ence upon the attitude of the Hebrews toward the foreigners. 
Such traditions as found in Ex. 18:5-12, where a foreigner join- 
ed with the Hebrews in the worship of Jahveh, were forgotten by 
most of the people. “I, Jahveh, am thy God, thou shalt have no 
other gods beside me". "Mat represents the exacting exclusive- 
ness, the consuming jealousy of the God who had revealed himself 
to Moses. He was a God of fearful tHoliness*; all that did not 
belong to him was an abomination to him, it was tabu in respect 
Fic him; and at the same time all that belonged to him wes also 
tabu as partaking to some extent in his holiness" (14: p.55). 
"The servants of other gods were Jahveh's enemies, wars egeinst 
them were holy wars and a service to Jahveh. The battle cry 
resounded in his name". (14: p.56). 

Jahveh's relation to his people was not always based 
on e very high conception of ethics and morals in the minds of 
the Hebrews. This is evident, for instance, in the story of 
Devid's bringing the ark up to Jerusalem, (11 Sam. 6:6-10). 
Devid was displeased with Jahveh because he had slein an inne- 
cent man, and he was afreid of him. “He distrusted his mood, 
Under the circumstences it was considered prudent not to bring 
the ark into Jerusalem, but to leave it in the home of 2 fore 
eigner, Obed-Edom, where it coulé be observed for a change in 


Jehveh's temper" (2: pp.66-7). J and E “did not hesitate to endow 
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Jahveh with their own passionate natures™ (2: p.58). Jehveh 
blessed the foreigner, Rowaves: but it was "because of the ark", 

This distorted ngtion of Jahven's character is more 
evident in the reports of his dealings with foreigners. To 
guote again from Dr. Badé: “Given the belief that Jahveh's in- 
terest is limited to Israelites, and that he is the patron of 
justice between Israelites merely within the borders of his own 
land, it follows that dealings with foreigners are governed by 
expediency, not by moral obligation" (2: pp.70-1). This 
patriotic view was similer to that held by many Greeks and Romans. 
Aristotle said: “Greeks owe no greater duties to barbarians than 
to wild beasts." Lecky says that it was not untitthe beginning 
of the christian era that the Romens experienced that “enlerge- 
ment of moral sympathies which, having at first comprised only 
a cless or stetion, came at last, by the destruction of many 
artificial barriers, to include all classes end all nations". 
(Hist. of Europeen Morals, Vol. I, p.239). (Quotations from 
Badé, p.71). “Itneed not surprise anyone, therefore, to find 
that there was no moral bond regulating the conduct of Israel- 
ites with men of other nations" (2:71). 

An excellent example of this is found in the story of 
Abraham and Sarah in Egypt (Gen. 12:10-20). Abraham told a lie 
because he was afraid. Perhaps Jahveh could not protect him 
and his wife on foreign ground! He involved his wife in dishonor. 
Yet Jahveh was supposed to have favored him because he was his 


client, and to have punished the Egyptians who were innocent: 
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Again, when the children of Israel were at the point of leaving 


Reyvt, Moses was ordered by Jahveh to tell the people that they 


Phowld ask of their ! Reypian neighbors jewels of silver end gold. 
Jehveh would then give his people favor in the sight of the Egypt- 
ians, so that they would receive plenty! The people did so, 
and the Egyptians gave them what they asked. “And they despoiled 
the Egyptiens". (Ex. 11:2; ne ls eae ON Oe 

Not morality proper, but custom, wes the deciding 
factor in the life of the people. (Cf. Gen. 20:9; 34:7). “The 
righteous man wes the loyal man who conformed to the usage of 
the group". (2: p.78). But such customs regulated only the 
relation of the Israelites to each others, "Custom requires 
honesty and uprightness toward one's fellow-tribesmen but has 
no scruples about allowing deceit and cheating to be practiced 
on a stranger". (6: p.624). “The conviction that Jahveh's act 
must always be governed by moral ends, and not by racial 
preferences, had at this time scarcely dawned upon the Hebrew 
mind". (2: p.74). It is important to remember that we have 
in these unethical stories the early Israelite painting his 
own portrait of Jahveh. "It is he, not Jahveh, whose morel 
charecter lacks coherence, whose acts are often immoral and 
unjust, whose humanity has racial and geogaphical limits; and 
whose religion is still honey-combed with unreason and super- 
stition” (2: p.74). But whenever Israelites believed these 
stories to be true, divine approval wes found in them for many 
existing evil practices, and it implied “that Jahveh's will 


coincided with Israel's national customs and morals" (2: pp.74-5). 
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Even the decalogue discriminated against the foreigner. 
"There can be no doubt that the observance of the decalogue 
wes at first obligatory only among Hebrews....... Nor did foreign 
peoples come within the purview of its social benefits until 
Hebrew religion ceased to be national" (2: p.95). “Thou shalt 
not kill” - a fellow-countryman. “Thou shalt not steal" - from 
a clansman. "Plain foreigners were legitimate prey"! (2 S50. 


124). Their ethics were still tribal and exclusive. 
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PART Il. 


The Great Prophets of .,the Highth Century B.C. 


and their reaction against exclusivisn. 


"The history of every great religion is at times 
the history of a great man or 2 group of great men. Spiritual 
and ethical insight comes to great souls, and it is only as they 
lift their fellows to their own level that advances are made. 
It thus happens that the progress of the religion of Israel 
in the eighth century, B.C., is bound up with the personal 
experiences and thoughts of four men m Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah" (10: p.94). The religion of the prophets differed greatly 
from the religion of the priests and the masses of the people, 
in that they did not base theirs on outside contacts and obser- 
vances, but upon an inner experience of God. They represent 
an inner evolution of the Hebrew religion. Theirs was an exper- 
ience of the heart. They felt the power of Jahveh as en inner 
compelling force which they could not possibly resist. Amos 
describes his call to Amaziah by saying: “I was no prophet, 
neither was I a prophet's son, but I was a herdsman, and a 
dresser of sycemore trees: and Jehovah said unto me, Go, 
prophesy unto my people Israel. Now therefore hear thou the 
word of Jehovah” (Am. 7:14-l6a). Again he speaks of his irres- 


not 
istable call, and says: “The lion hath roared; who will ,fear? 
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The Lord Jehovah hath spoken; who can but prophesy?" (Am. 3:8). 
Jehovah spoke to me “with a strong hand", said Isaiah (Is. 8:11). 
When the mighty voice of the Lord cried, "Whom shall 1 send?", 

an inner conviction immediately compelled him to answer, “Here 
am I; send me” (Is. 6:8). Micah was so overpowered by his call, 
that he could say, “But as for me, I am full of power by the 
spirit of Jehovah, and of judgment, and of might to declare 

unto Jacob his transgression, and to Israel his sin" (Mic. 3:8). 
Jeremiah, who was endued with the same spirit as the eighth 
century prophets, felt himself completely helpless in the Lord's 
hand: "O Jehovah, thou hast persuaded me, and I was persuaded; 
thou art stronger than I, and hest prevailed...... And if I say, 
I will not mention of him, nor speak any more in his name, then 
there is in my heart as it were a burning fire shut up in my 
bones, and I am weary with forbearing, and I cannot contain" 
(Jer. £0:7a,9). The climax of the religion of the Hebrews was 
reached in these men of God and their successors. They were a 
notable succession of religious thinkers, men of remarkable 
breadth, insight and power, In their wratings we see most 
clearly what it was that distinguished the Hebrew religion from 


that of other nations. They reveal its unique character. 


_Amos wrote at a time of prosperity in both Israel 
and Judah, and the people interpreted this prosperity to mean 
that Jahveh was particularly pleased with them. The impend- 
ing ,of the Assyrian invasion did not disturb them very much. 


For so profound and fanatical was their faith in Jahveh, that 
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they believed he would protect and deliver them, no matter what 
they did or how they lived. Their trust in Jahveh's omnipotence 
in his own sphere blinded them to the truth of Amos' warning 
that Jahveh might refuse to come to their rescue. In spite 

of their, in some respects, lofty conception of Jahveh's majesty 
and victorious sovereignty, the people still thought of him 4 
exclusively concerned with their affairs. His sole business 

was to watch over his own people. In order to uphold his own 
interests, which meant maintaining his dignity as a potentate 
feared by foreigners, and receiving Israel's homage at the 
sanctuaries, Re was bound to give his people victory and pros- 
perity. 

Amos' conception of Jahveh was very different. He 
who created all things, who knows the thoughts of man, who 
travels all over the earth, - “Jehovah, the Lord of hosts" (Am. 
4:13) - his interests and purposes cannot be confined to Israel. 
“As the children of the Ethiopgans", so are the children of 
Israel to Jahveh. He brought the Israelites out of Egypt, to 
be sure, but he likewise brought the Philistines from Caphtor 
and Syrians from Kir (Am. 9:7). Had he known only Israel of 
all the families of the earth? Yes, in a sense that was true, 
and “therefore”, he says, "I will visit upon you all your 
iniquities" (Am. 3:2). But not only Israel was to suffer his 
punishment. Jahveh moved in all history and among all nations. 
The Assyrian Empire was his servant. He had a purpose in bring- 
ca aener All the neighboring nations that had sinned 


were to be punished (Am. chs.1 and 2); flot because they did 
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not worship Jahveh, but because in their dealings with their 
fellow-nations they had broken the laws of universal morality. 
But Israel was likewise to be punished for their sins. 

Jahveh had given Israel many special favors. He had 
chosen them to know his will and to reflect his character among 
the nations, and for that purpose he had given them the Naz&érites 
(Am. 2:11), prophets (Am. 3:7), the law (Am. 2:4), and had also 
revealed himself in many acts of providence (Am. 4:6-11). Thus 
the prophet emphasizes Israel's peculiar relation to Jahveh, 
but he also makes it quite clear, that special privileges bring 
increased responsibilities and obligations. Jahveh demanded 

a 
of, and expected from, Israel,higher righteousness and justice, 
which they, however, completely failed to realize. As WOR. 
Smith puts it, speaking of the real distinction between Isreel 
end the nations: 
"In all that Jehovah did for his people in time 
past, in all that He is purposing against them 
now, He has been to them not an unknown power 
working by hidden laws, but a God who declares 
Himself to them Bersonally, as a man does to a 
friend. And so the sin of Israel is not merely 
that it has broken through lew of right and 
wrong patent to ell mankind, but that it has 
refused to listen to these laws as they were 
personally explained to it by the Judge Himself" 
OF s ~~ FES 

Considering Amos in the light of the early traditions 
of Israel, and in the light of earlier prophesy, he represented 
an epoch-making moral advance. 

“Until the middle of the eighth century B.C. 
Hebrew prophecy had concerned itself chiefly 
with the defense of national life. Amos 
applies his prophetic gifts to a relentless 


criticism of the popular and sacerdotal religion 
of his time, and thus leads the firstigreat moral 
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advance" (2: p.134). 

Two great obstacles stood in the way of moral progress, the 
national-god-idea, and the belief that Israel's tribal customs 
and Jahveh's will were identical. The first of these he breaks 
down by giving the idea a new meaning. Instead of the old belief 
that the relation between Jahveh and Israel was indissoluble, 
and necessary for Jahveh's very existence, he contends that the 
relation was entirely voluntary on the part of Jahveh, and that 
it could be dissolved by him. Moreover, Jahveh could not be 
depended upon under all circumstances to champion the cause of 
Israel and defend them against their political enemies. Being 
a moral personality his cause must be moral, and he would punish 
sin and wickedness wherever found, even unto the destruction 
of the Israelites themselves. Likewise his protection and favors 
would be guaranteed to those only, who sincerely repented of 
their sins and strove to live up to his moral requirements. 
This idea is diametrically opposed to the popular notion that 
Israel's enemies were Jahveh's enemies, and, fahveh must of 
necessity lead his a eee to victory against all foreigners. 
Amos bitterly scorns the very idea that unmoral partisanship 
is found in Jahveh. The moral character of the recipient de- t 
termines Jahveh's favors. He is not limited to the consideration 
of his own people. The same ethical standerd by which he judges 
Israe, he applies to other nations. 

"Thus saith Jehoveh: For three transgressions 

of Damascus, yea, for four, I will not turn 

away the punishment thereof; because they have 


threshed Gilead with threshing instruments of 
iron”, (Am. 1:3). 
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Similar threats were pronounced against Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, 
Moab, Judah and Israel. (Am. 1:6,9,11,13; 2:1,4,6). 

"In other words, he begins to free the idea of 
justice, of good, from netional and legal 
limitations, giving to the morality he preaches 
an internationel significance. Crude and vague 
as it undoubtedly was in particulars, it now 
was capable of developing into rules of action 
that have universal validity*® (2: p.143). 

Amos did not, however, arrive at monotheism, or belief 
in one God, whose rule is universal. He says, for instance, 
“And thou thyself shalt die in a land that ia unclean" (Am. 
7:17), referring to a foreign country. Jahveh still. lived ane 
ruled in Palestine. Foreign lands were "polluted", because 
they were ruled over by other deities. Amos, however, expanded 
the national-god-idea. Since the current belief was that Jahveh 
was dependent upon the worship of his own people, and since 
Jahveh contemplated the destruction of Israel because of their 
sins, therefore it is necessary for Jahveh to indemnify himself 
for the loss by seeking worshippers among other peoples. (2: 
p.146). His interests were therefore extended to include more 
than Palestine and Israel. Thus “Amos is moving in the direction 
of a cosmic conception of God", However, he did not go so far 


as to declare that Jahveh had an impartial interest in all men. 


He expanded the national-god-idea, but he did not burst it. 


Hosea also believed and preached that Jahveh was a 
God of justice,and that the use of his power was determined by 
ethical consideration§ Like Amos he therefore sought to 


remove £rem from his people the misconception, that, because 
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they were Jehveh's chosen people, he would stand by them 
no matter what their attitude or conduct was, His conception 
of God and his ethical idea@s are substantially the\ same as 
those of Amos. His vision of God, however,is enlarged, in 
that he makes his appeal to love rather than to justice and 
the fear of God. “Loving-kindness” (Hos. 2:19) is one of his 
favorite expressions. He likens Jsahveh's relation to Israel 
to that of a husband to a wife. “Out of the conflicting 
passions of one of the deepest emotional experiences of which 
the human heart is capable he depicts Jahveh yearning over his 
wayward people as he himself is yearning over his unfaithful 
wife" (2: p.154). Again he likens Jahveh's relation to Israel 
to that of a loving father to his prodigal son, whom the father 
seeks earnestly to win back by his love. Jahveh had treated 
Israel kindly and generously, but Israel had forgotten Jahveh's 
love and worshipped the gods of Canaan. Only when the lands 
and vineyards lie im waste will Israel recognize the real source 
of their prosperity. — In describing the glory of the future, 
Hosea confines himself to the fortune of his own people. He is 
not greatly concerned about the neighboring nations. Some of 
the prophets expected their subjugation by Israel, or destruct- 
ion by Jahveh. Hosea is the silent concerning their destiny. 
In spite of Hosea's local and primitive ideas, however, 
he made a great and lasting contribution to the conception of 
God. “The thought of Jahveh's love, though often obscured, 


never again leaves the theology of Israel". (2: p.165). 
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Isaiah was a great Statesman, Reformer, Poet and 
Theologian. He had much in common with his predecessors, Amos, 
and Hosea. He presented the same picture of Jehveh, with “the 
same passion for righteousness in his people", and with “the 
same abhorrence of the religious ceremonies of unethical men" 
(10: p.101). Isaiah greatly influenced Hebrew thought about 
God, “replacing petty survivals from more primitive times with 
symbols of almost cosmic grandeur" (2: p.183). In the minds 
of the people Jahveh inhabited only the innermost portion of 
the Temple, but Isaiah “saw the Lord saving upon a throne, 
high and lifted up; and his train filled the temple" (Is. 6:1b). 
But not only the temple was his abode - “the whole earth is full 
of his glory" (Is. 6:3b). “As the sun shines from one part of 
heaven to the other, so Yahweh enlightens his whole creation. 
This universalism is beyond anything. we have found in Israel” 
(35. 5.150). 

Still, in common with his predecessors, Isaiah believed 
that Jahveh was caring chiefly for Israel, and cared for other 
nations in so far as they influenced Israel. Assyria was only 
s rod in Jahveh's hand to smite Jerusalem (Is.10:5-11). Egypt 
was likewise to serve him (Is. 7:18). The mountain of Jahveh 
was to be established on the top of all mountains, “and all 
nations shall flow into it®. But the people were to assemble 
on the mountain of Jahveh, in “the house of the God of Jacob"... 
(Is, 2:2,3). In spite of the destruction which was sure to 
come, a remnant of Israel would finally be saved. Judah 


could not be entirely destroyed. Jahveh was limited in his 
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Isaiah saw a vision of ‘higher religious life and was 
convinced that Jahveh danended iteof himvand his people.» He 
felt himself called, and constrained, to proclaim the holiness 
of Jahveh. “Holiness* was to him the chief characteristic of 
Jehveh, and he coined for Jahveh a new title, the Holy One of 
Israel. With Isaiah “holiness" acquired an ethical significance. 
His task became therefore to lift his nation's conduct out of 
ceremonies Gute holy character. “It must be accounted Isaiah's 
most distinguished service to the religion of Israel that he 
gave to Jahveh's holiness a fulness of ethical meaning which 
made it possible to say: ‘the holy God shows himself holy 


through righteousness' " (2: p.178). 


There was one thing in particular upon which these 
great prophets agreed; Sacrifices were never demanded, or even 
believed in, as a sign of piety. On the contrary, the cultus 
was looked upon as a hindrance to right fellowship with God. 

"The most elaborate worship is but an insult to God when 

offered by those who have no mind to conform to his command" 

(15: p.210). The essence of the covenant between Jahveh and 
Israel did not lie in ceremony at all, but in thorough fidelity 
of heart to Jahveh, exhibited in a life of justice and purity 
among men. This was a radical position for the prophets to take, 
since the general belief among the peoples of their day was that 
sacrifices were a necessary element of religion. “Hebrew worship- 
pers at this time were not conscious of a distinction between 


culture and religion" (2: pp.137-8). Contrary to this Amos 
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understood Jahveh to say: i 
"I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take 

no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, 
though ye offer me your burnt-offerings and meal- 
offerings I will not accept them; neither will I 
regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; 
for I will not here the melody of thy viols. 

But let justice roll down as waters, and right- 
as a mighty stream" (Am. 5:21-24.) 


The fact of "the inseparability of morality and religion" 
(2: p.139) was the great theme and contribution of the prophets. 
“Here, then, are the beginnings of the great 
ideas which the people of Yahweh were to carry 
forth to the world. They are declared in figure 
and vision, not in terms of abstract thought; 
they are uttered in the language of poetry instead 
of philosophy; they are sometimes entangled in 
the swift movements of events; but the majestic 
conceptions of Yahweh's creative might, his 
universal sovereignty, his rule of righteousness, 
his providential purpose, his inevitable judgment, 
his purifying love, illumine these pages with 
unfading glow" (4: p.190-1) 
We must not, of course,try to read into the pages of the prophets 
the higher ideals of the New Testament. Theirs were the concep- =< 
tions of babes compared with those of Jesus, the full-grown man, 
But, as the prophets came to realize the morel necessity for a 
righteous God controlling the complex movements of the nations, 
and as they proclaimed a moral standard infinitely higher than 
that accepted in their day, and universal in its application, 
basing these ideals on their own inner and richer experiences, 
they rose high above the generally accepted standards of life, 


and prepared the way for a new moral and religious advance, 


guiding by their influence the progress throughout the centuries. 
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Part III. 


Deuteronomy and the Priestly Code 
with reference to the work of 
Zernazasnz Ezekiel, Ezra and Nehemiah, 

Joel, Zechariah, and Esther. 

Tracing the origin and developkment of the Pentateuch 
we find that the earliest documents (J and =) 

“repose upon earlier traditions, that these 
traditions sprang out of the relations of tribes 
and groups of tribes to one another, that they 
tended to acquire more systematic form in the 
process of generations, that in many cases they 
were connected with notable monuments of time- 
honored antiquity, or in others (as in the Bethel 
stories) were affixed to the local sanctuaries 
to justify the inclusion of the sacred trees 
or stone-pillars of Canaanite origin in the 
cultus of Yahweh" (4: pp.130-1). 

J and E were written in the ninth and eighth centuries B.C. and 
were later combined. They were followed by D in the seventh 
century (written c. 650 and published 621), which was later 
combined with J E. P was written later than D, somewhere in 
the sixth or fifth centuries, end it was in turn combined with 
JED. Many changes and continual revisions of the whole book 
probably took place. Numerous differences, and even discrep- 
ancies, ere found in these documents, but there are certain 
out-standing points of agreement. It was believed, or taken 
for granted, that the founding of the Hebrew religion was the 


work of Moses, that it took place in connection with the 
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leading of the people out of Egypt, that it consisted pre- 
eminently in the proclamation é& dahveh as the national God of 
Israel, that he had delivered Israel, from the bddege of Egypt, 
that at Sinai a 'covenant' was concluded between Jahveh and 
Israel, that Moses at least laid the foundation of the judiciel 
and ceremonial ordinances in Israel, and that he left behind 
more or less copious notes on this (6: p.624). There is a 
strength and uniformity in these traditions that leave no 

doubt but that they were at least to some extent true. However, 
even if some of the material dated back to Moses, the bulk of 
documents consists of later compositions and additions, pro- 
mulgated for the good of the people in continuation of Moses’ 
work and in his spirit. "The essential conclusion is that the 
early history of Israel......is the last stage in a very 
complicated process" (17: vol.II, p.356). 

Tracing the growth of Hebrew law we can distinguish 
at least three major collections: the pre-Deuteronomic law, 
Deuteronomy, and the Priestly Code. Deuteronomy is a book of 
religious instruction and law. 

"It will ever stand as one of the noblest 
monuments of the religion of Israel, and as one 
of the most noteworthy attempts in history to 
regulate the whole life of a people by its high- 
est religious principles" (G.F.Moore, ert. Deut., 
Ency. Bib. col. 1093—=quoted by 17: vol.III, 
pp.482-3). 

Deuteronomy describes a people endeavoring to separate itself 
from an unholy environment and enter upon a new life. There is 


@ constant fear of heathen influence, and strict measures were 


therefore taken to put down idolatry, to prevent inter-marriage 
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with the Canaanites, and to avoid Canaanite polytheism. 
Jahveh is their one God. There is a passionate hatred of what 
is contrary to the purer Jahvism. The offender, be he ever s0 
closely related, must be summarily put to death (Dt. 13:6-9). » 
All evil is to be exterminated —"burnt out". Charity is to 
be extended to Hebrew widows and orphans, to the poor and un- 
fortunate, to the Hebrew slave, and to the defenseless so- 
journer within the group. Generosity must be shown to the land- 
less by not gleaning the field too bare, and to the unfortunate 
Hebrew debtor by not charging interest (Dt. 23:19) and by 
cancelling the debt every seventh year (Dt. 15:1). 

Deuteronomy made its appeal by presenting the word 
of Jahveh through Moses. Its great aim was to attack and over- 
throw polyjahvism and establish monojahvism throughout the land. 
This it did by declaring Jahveh to be the one God of Israel, 
and by centralizing worship at the temple at Jerusalem. 
Israel was chosen by Jahveh's pleasure (Dt. 7:7,8), they were 
his possession (Dt. 26:17-19), and great emphasis was laid upon 
the covenant established with their fathers (Dt. 4:31). Hence- 
forth he was to be worshipped only at Jerusalem, the place 
chosen by him. High places, pillars and asherahs belonged to 
the realm of idolatry. Any altar outside the temple was an 
abomination to Jahveh. The unity of Jahveh, the people's duty 
of loving him, and the manifestation of their love to him by 
obedience to the commandments set forth in this book, were its 
important teachings (Dt. 6:4-9). The righteousness preached 


by the great prophets needed to be put down in black and white. 
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The result was a book that sought to regulate the life of both 
group and individual (Dt. 11:18-20), a book that insists on its 
own completeness (Dt. 4:8) and finality (Dt. 4:2). It does not 
mean to supercede the prophets. It is rather a compromise 
between prophetic and priestly ideals. Moses was the first 
prophet and also the first priest (Dt. 18:15). The spirit of 
the great reforming prophets is evident in many of its reforms. 
Its forwardg look, its moral aspirations, are the most valuable 
prophetic elements. However, on the question of the cultus 
they part company. The prophets had condemned the cultus in 
no uncertain terms. Deuteronomy seems to take the position 
that perhaps the attitude of the prophets was extreme. Sacri- 
ficing at altars outside of the temple was a sin, but in the one 
sanctuary chosen by Jahveh it could not be wrong if done in 
strict accordance with Jahveh's requirements. The cultus was 
well rooted in the people, and to abolish it would have meant 
a hard struggle. Nor was this desired by the priestly element. 
So, ritual and sacrifices were legitimated, contrary to the 
prophets. 
An attempt was made 
"to define Jahveh's relation to other deities.. 
They are his underlings and rule by his suffer- 
ance. Foreign nations come within the purview 
of Jahveh's interest only as servants of his 
vicegerents. Thus foreigners are servants of 
servants, while Israelites have been elected to 
the service of the God of gods" (2: p.213). 


The Deuteronomic regulations with which we are chiefly 


concerned here are those relating to the foreigner. The under- 
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lying princile in the life of the people was self-preser- 
vation, which meant the preservation of the clan. This created 
an intense feeling of group solidarity, which caused the great 
conflict between the more particularistic or nationalist and 
the more universalizing tendencies in Israel. important 
questions were raised. Could a client (gér) or a foreigner 
become an Israelite? Might an Israelite marry a foreigner? 

Was Jahveh linked inevitably to Israel? What was his relation 
to non-Israelites? How was Israel's relation with Jahveh 

made, endangered, broken, or remade? 

Deuteronomy takes the position that Joshua, seeing 
only abomination in Canaan, and at the command of Jahveh, 
sought utterly to exterminate the early inhabitants of the 
country (Dt. 12:2,3; 20:16-18). As a matter of fact, however, 
the peoples were not exterminated, some of them not even con- 
quered at first, but Israel amalgamated with them to a large 
extent, and only at the time of Solomon did Israel become 
predominant in the land. (3.P,. Smith). The reason for this 
demand for extermination was that Israel might be tempted by 
these "foreigners" to worship their gods. To prevent idolatry 
it was necessary to exterminate the idolaters. Any covenant 
with the ancient inhabitants was prohibited (Dt. 7:2). Terms 
with outside enemies might be made, If they surrendered, they 
might be made tributary, but if not, then the men were to be 
slain and the women and children made slaves. But for the 
inhabitants of Canaan there was no mercy —they must under all 


circumstances be utterly destroyed. Fortunately, however, 
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this ideal had become impossible of realization long before 
the time of Deuteronomy. The inhabitants hed already become 
amalgamated with Israel. 

There is no objection to slavery in Deuteronomy. It 
is taken for granted. ‘But there is a difference between Hebrew 
slaves and those of a foreign race. If, for instance, a Hebrew 
slave escaped from his master, he was not to be returned to his 
owner, but was to be treated with consideration by him to whom 
he escaped (Dt. 23:15,16). Hebrew slaveholders, however, did 
not expect similar treatment by foreigners to whom their slaves 
might escape (I Kgs. 2:39-40). Moreover, if a Hebrew stole 
another Hebrew and sold him into slavery, such an offense was 
punishable with death (Dt. 24:7). The Hebrews looked upon 
Slavery in a foreign land as one of the most fearful consequences 
of disobedience to Jahveh (Dt. 28:32). But if an unfortunate 
foreigner became a slave to a Hebrew, no pity was felt for him, 
Deuteronomy sought to mitigate some of the abuses of slavery, 
but these reforms were chiefly for the benefit of Hebrew slaves, 
and since these were but a small minority, the great majority 
of slaves received little consideration. 

"The liberation of a slave of alien race seems 
rarely to have occurred; no instance of it is 
recorded anywhere, and the old regulations 
regarding release applied only to slaves of 
Isrgelitish race" (Benzinger - quoted by 
Bade, p.225). 

There was thus a 
“continuing disposition to restrict within raciel 


limits the range of moral obligation both among 
freedmen and among slaves" (2: p,225). 
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Deuteronomy distinguished between er, or client, 
end the foreigner. ‘The client was the "stranger within thy 
gates", or the sojourner, who stood in definite relation of 
dependence to a citizen. This client enjoyed certain privileges, 
such as protection (Dt. 24:17), charity (Dt. 24:19), andy 
admission as a dependent to the sacrificial feasts. But he was 
a ward of the community (Dt. 26:11,12), did not have equal 
rights with a Hebrew before the law, and was not permitted to 
enter the assembly of Jahveh (Dt. 23:3). Jahveh was supposed 
to love the client and provide for him (Dt. 10:18), but he was 
not always very particular as to what he gave him to eat! Things 
that the Hebrews were strictly ordered not to eet could be given 
to the client for food. And worse still, it could be sold to 
the foreigner (Dt. 14:21). 

Another Deuteronomic provision grossly discriminated 
against the foreigner. Every seventh year 4 creditor was to 
release his debtor from his debt, provided the debtor was a 
a Hebrew. But of a foreigner the debt might be exacted (Dt. 
15:1-3) — and probably one related to a Jew would exact it: 

It was aslso provided that no interest should be charged a ~ 
Hebrew a humane provision in those days of exorbitant inter- 
est charges. But again the foreigner was expressly excluded. 
"Unto a foreigner thou mayest lend upon interest" (Dt. 23:19,20). 
That the status of a client or foreigner in debt to a Hebrew 

was not a desirable one is shown by the picture of possible 
consequences of disobedience towards Jahveh on the part of tke 


Hebrews, where a Hebrew might have to borrow from a sojourner 
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and thus come under ##e obligation to him (Dt. 28:43,44). 
This was looked upon as a fearful calamity. 

It is argued by some that in view of experiences of 
continuous relapses by Israel into idolatry in the past, due to 
foreign influence, this racial and religious exclusivism of 
Deuteronomy was necessary. But the ruthless destruction, the 
pitiless massacre demanded in the name of Jahveh, the unmoral 
attitude towards non-Israelites based on the national-god-idea, 
cannot be justified or excused. This dual standard of Justice, 
which exercised a baneful influence down through the centuries 
of Israel's history, and which even in recent times was de- 
pended upon for arguments in favor of the retention of slavery 
in one of the most @hristian and most civilized countries in 
the world, can only be put down as being inhuman, and unworthy 
of a righteous God. To teach it as the Word of God" is 
ridiculous. Not even the Code of Hamurabi, ages older than 
Deuteronomy, tolerated such a standard. The distinction before 
the law between natives and foreigners was wiped out by this 
Code. And anything that is contrary to the high teachings of 


Jesus must forever be considered unworthy of the Christian 


idea of God. 
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2 
Ezekiel, who lived just before and at the time of the 
fall of Jerusalem, and during the early exile, was devoted both 
to prophetic and priestly ideals. He was aware of the rebell- 
ious disposition.of the people, and that this could be over- 


come only by their receiving ®&® new heart and spirit. But the 
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way to obtain this was through a school of iron discipline, 
through new forms of worship, leading to the final triumph of 
the idea that for Israel there is but one ultimate goal — God's 
holiness. Salvation was possible only by strict observance of 
law and cultus, and worship was restricted to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Jahveh's favors were still confined to Israel and 
Palestine. During the exile Ezekiel kept alive faith in Jahveh, 
in spite of foreign influences. Here was compiled by him or 

by a disciple of his the so-called "Holiness Code". 

Ezekiel had predicted the certain destruction of 
Jerusalem, and he now reminded the exiles that it was their sins 
that had eaused calamity to befall them. But, if Israel had 
deserved punishment for their sins, the gentiles deserved it 
still more, for they never worshipped Jahveh at all. For them 
there was nothing but destruction, and they were sure not to 
escape it. The “Day of Jahveh" evidently to Ezeké41 meant ex- 
Clusively a day of judgment upon foreign peoples (Ezek. 30:2). 
Perhaps he did not have in mind mere revenge, but a certain 
movement of future events under the euidance of Jahveh's 
sovereign will, through which judgment would fall upon the 
gentiles, and Israel be extolled. The gentiles had no place 
or consideration in the glorious future of Israel depicted in 
Ezek. 40-49. Indeed, Ezekiel had no plece for foreigners in 
the new temple, lest it be defiled (Ezek, 44:9). 

The principles and aims of priestly prophesy as set 
forth by Ezekiel and his successors, and by the codifiers of the 


Law of Holiness in Lev. 17-26, were embodied in the great Friestly 
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Code adopted at Jerusalem at the return from the exile under 
Ezra and Nehemiah. The prophetic ideals were thought too lofty 
for the people to follow, and so it was considered safer to 
make minute rules and regulations in order to preserve the re- 
ligious experiences of the past. The religious atmosphere of 
these priestly documents is very different from that of the 
prophetic writings. Jahveh is tothe legalist, as to the pro- 
phets, the only God. He is transcendent and omnipotent. But 
fY 
this almighty creator of the world is now faz removed from his 
creation, and can be known only through obedience to the laws 
given by Moses. Whoever does not yield obedience to the law 
finds no salvation. There is no direct communion between God 
and men. Religion has become an empty form, stereotyped, lack- 
ing in vitality and power. A retrospective spirit had taken 
hold of the returning exiles. Jahveh was again closely 
associated with Jerusalem. His presence made the city inviol- 
eble. When he departed, the city fell, upon his return it was 
restored. 
"The recognition that Yahweh was too vast 
to be confined locally (I Kgs. 8:27) has to 
contend with the conviction that only here and thus 
maybe found.......There is an inevitable conflict 
between individual experience — of whatever quality 
—and the effort to fix and localize the god by 
organized systems,of belief and practice, social 
or national in their constitution" (17: Vol.III, 
Be 455). 
The command, “be ye holy, for I am holy", implies only ritual 
holiness. 


The prophetic spirit is gradually declining, end in 


the later Jewish writings only isolated passages remind one of 
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the religion of the prophets. The law conquered, and to this 
day it hes not yielded in Israel, After passing through 
“chapters of encouragement, promise and hope, 
where O.T. religion reaches its highest point, 
...ewe seem to end in disillusionment: the ex- 
pected millenium has failed. We leave behind us 
the grandest utterances for the future, and 
instead we seem to have a reaction, a stage where, 
in place of the finest universalism, thought is 
cerem6nial, religion is legalist and narrowly 
national or particularist" (17: vol,III, p.488). 
The compilers of the Priestly Code do their utmost to 
make Hebrew history teach that Jahveh is interested only in an 
unconteminated Jewish stock. Israel is chosen es a peculiar 
people, and salvation is restricted to them. The Almighty directs 
his 
will according to his favorite people. Jahveh and Israel are 
indissolubly united. Thus the widest universalism is combined 


with ie narrowest particularism. Gentiles could not serve 
Jahveh in their own countries. Strangers entering the land of 
Israel profaned it. Everything foreign is ope loam far beneath 
an Israelite. Israel was a “holy congregation". Therefore, 
pure blood was necessary. Foreign wives must be put sway and 
no mercy shown either them or their children. ponea’ tears his 
hair at the very thought of an Israelite defiling himself and 
his people by having a foreign wife. The manifestation of 
Jahveh's holiness wes looked for in the destruction of the 
gentiles and the restoration of Isreel (Ezek. 20:41). 

Slavery was approved by the Friestly Code, but the 
Gistinction between Hebrews and foreigners was here made still 
more definite. This Code prohibits altogether the enslavement 


of a Hebrew even for debt. Slaves were now to be recruited 
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from among clients, or they could be bought from “the nations 
that are round about", If a Hebrew through financial difficul- 
ties became slave to a client, he could be redeemed, but slaves 
held by Hebrews “were not subject to release and could be kept 
in bondage forever" (2: p.222). (Lev. 25:239-46.) There is no 
consideration of equal rights of both Hebrews and foreigners. 
This made it impossible to secure recognition for the great 
idea of God's universal fatherhood. And 
“it can occasion no surprise that very depreci- 
atory judgments have been passed on P alike for 
his exclusiveness toward foreigners and his 
placing of moral and physical (ritual) purity 
on precisely the same level" (6: p.723). 

The northern tribes were exiled in 722 B.C., and a 
mixed Samaritan community took their place. But, although the 
Samaritans had intermarried with foreigners, in reality their 
descendants were of as pure a Hebrew stock as many a Judean. 
After the fall of Judah, north and south seemed to get closer 
together. Jerusalem was no longer able to make the claim of 
being the political and religious centre, and Judah's claim to 
be the sole heir of the old Israelitish traditions, since the 
fall of the northern kingdom, could no longer be pressed. 
Ezekiel calls Samaria the elder sister (Ezek.23). Even if their 
religion was “heathen", there was a priest in Bethel who knew 
how to worship Jahveh (2 Kgs. 17:28). “There is no reason to 
suppose that the two neighbors were necessarily held apart by 
the memory of ancient rivalries" (17: vol. III., p.407). However, 
in the course of time the north had come to be looked upon as 


Wi 
unclean. From the beginning of Nehemiah's administration there, 
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friction with the Samaritans. The Samaritans insisted on 
sharing with the returned exiles the worship at Jerusalem, 
and claimed the right to take part in the re-building of the 
temple. This was denied them, and they finally had to with- 
draw, which they did under protest (Ezra 4:1-6). Ever since, 
the Jews have had "no dealings with the Samaritans". 

The returning exiles went even farther than that in 
their exclusiveness. The ordinary view of Ezra-Nehemiah was that 
Palestine was emptied at the beginning of the exile, or that 
at least its religion became "heathen". They also held that all 
true religion was extinct among the Hebrew refugees in Egypt. 
Pure Jahveh worship prevailed only among the exiles in Babylon, 
whose destiny it therefore was to bring new light from the east 
to Judah and Jerusalem. They felt themselves superior to the 
idolaters at home. This view, however, ignores the fact erat 
there was a large population which never went into exile, the 
condition of whose religion was not necessarily deplorable. 

P27: Vol. Ili, p.40%) | 

The exiles had been looking forward to a new nationel- 
ism which was to develop in Judeh after the exile, a day of 
vengeance on the enemies of Israel, when the nations were to 
bring their riches to Jerusalem, to enrich the people and the 
temple, end when the temple cultus would shine in all *its 
splender, with sacrifices and tithes, with glorious festivals, 
and with the old rite of circumcision as an unbreakable coven- 
ant with Jahveh. Ezekiel had fixed the final goal to be reached, 


and had shown how it could be attained, 
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"All the manifold and complicated regulations 
in chapters 40-48 have, strictly viewed, only 
one underlying idea «namely, the perfect repre- 
sentation and conservation of the holiness of 
God, in opposition to the endless detrimant done 
to it in the pro-exilic period. This conservation 
moreover, is to be effected by means of a greet 
number of external institutions and ordinances. 
To be sure, these are at the bottom only symbol- 
ical pictures of the divine holiness and of the 
zeal directed towards its meintenance, but strict 
attention to them is absolutely indispensable 
instead of being merely an expression, that might 
be dispensed with at need,of a pious frame of 
mind. Ezekiel is in fact the founder of legal 
religion, the Levitical System. It is, above all, 
characteristic of this standpoint that any wrong 
done to the holiness of. God is estimated exclus- 
ively as an objective fact, without regard to 
the intention and motive of the author of the 
wrong. Unwitting Levitical defilement and know- 
ing sin involve exactly the same degree of 
godittn (6x pi704ge 


Some of the later prophets and other writers in Israel 
continued in the same narrow spirit of legalism. Joel appar- 
antly sees no salvation for the nations. But Israel is to be 
Slerifieds 

“Even the promise concerning the outpouring of 

the spirit upon all flesh is, on closer study, 
seen to be limited to the descendants of 

Abraham. The promise is to'your sons and your 
deughters;>.*.yourcoldomens ©29.%6 your young men’ " 
(157 pee}. 

The unknown author of Zechariah 9-14, called the'l¢gast 
of the prophets (Barton), "looked for a time when the religion 
of Israel should become universal, and should command the devotion 
of all the nations of the earth" (10: ae ce However, 

“this devotion was in his opinion to be manifested 
in an annuel coming of all peoples to Jerusalem 
to observe the feast of Tabernacles; that is, 


it was to be manifested in a rituel observance of 
at least a part of the law" (10: p.147). 
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In the book of Esther we find, perhaps, this Jewish 
exclusivism at its worst. Ay nee and cruelty characterize 
the book. It is here no longer a question of defending or pres 
serving a holy religion, but the most wicked patriotism is the 


motive. There is recorded the most intense hatred against the . 


Jews, and this is met by a hatred on the part of the Jews equally 


intense. The Jews are in danger, but escape, and those who 
planned their destruction are themselves destroyed. This makes 
the Jews exultant, but not with joy over their own deliverance 
merely = there is exhibited an exultant hatred which rejoices 
in being able to wreak vengeance on their enemies.—=<—The fruits 
of narrow particularism, rigid formalism, and religious bigotry 
have ripened. 


Thus, during the centuries that followed the Return, 


the universal idea of God, bought with such a price, was obscured. 


The old populer idea of a God belonging particularly to the 
faithful remnant of Israel waxed strong and influential. Fer- 
haps the significance of the tiny Judean community, now just 

a little area about Jerusalem, had much to do with this. Though 
the larger conception of the prophets was never entirely lost, 
yet almost all religious energies were now strained to keep 
alive and uncontaminated the visible worship of God carried on 
in the temple. No wonder'this narrow view of worship narrowed 
their conception of God Bee. made him the champion of this tiny 
group of worshippers, whom he must restore to glory and preserve, 
in order that he himself might not suffer extinction. We must 


not, of course, overlook the fact that through their devotion, 
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to the maintenance of this rigid worship loyalty to the one God, 
however small he seemed to them, was preserved through long 


centuries of disappointment. But their elaborate formal worship 


tended to defeat its own ends, 
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PART IV. 


Later Prophetic Reactions 
against the Exclusive Spirit. 


Beneath that monotonous covering of law and formal 
worship already described, there continued throughout the 
centuries a rich inner religious life, The larger prophetic 
vision was never entirely lost, and the prophetic fire con- 
tinued to burn in the hearts of many noble successors. That 
glorious day so eloquently pictured by Isaiah, when Jahveh was 
to gather the nations for a great feast in his holy mountain, 
when the covering of sorrow was to be lifted and the tears 
wiped away, and when the reproach of his people was to be re- 
moved, was constantly looked for (Is. 25:6-8). The broadest 
interpretation of this vision was given by later prophets, 
liberal-minded men to whom Palestine was far too small and the 
boundaries of the Jewish nation far too narrow for the one God 
of the universe, and who could not therefore share the narrow 
particularism which monopolized God's care for their own people. 
These men were convinced that Israel had neither specific merits 
nor specific claims, but depended entirely on God's grace, 

They were also convinced that Jahveh was creator of the world 

and the God of all nations, that he was to be worshipped in every 
place, and thet his name would be great among the gentiles (Mal. 
1:11). God'screatorship and God's universality were closely 


associated ideas. The following quotation describes admirably 
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these men and their message, 


"The later prophecies are more general and 
contain less local and nationalistic elements 
than do the earlier. The experiences of the exiles 
also forced the prophets to recognize the existence 
of other nations gs a part of Jehoveh's creation 
and as objects of. love. Gradually the missionary 
ideal found expression in their writings, and 
there rose before their enlightened vision the 
outlines of a universal kingdom in which all nations 
were to join in the worship of Jehovah. In the 
moments of their darkest distress this vision 
Cet AG, AAT ET of po The realization that 
their,kingdom impellé em to spare no effort to 
prepare their countrymen for the exalted service. 

Saddened and discouraged by the sins of man- 
kind, they frequently proclaimed the necessity 
of a great world-judgment, in which the wicked 
would be condemned and the righteous vindjcated. 
As they recognized the pitiable weakness, in- 
capacity of the living representatives of the 
chosen people, they did not lose hope in the 
coming kingdom of God on earth; but they looked 
more and more for its realizstion thodugh super- 
naturel intervention. Thus the prophetic horizon 
was extended far heyond the boundaries of Palestine 
of the ancient Semitic world, and of the earth 
itself. Dimly certain prophets also began to see 
the kingdom, not of flesh, but of spirit, which 
lay beyond the gates of death. 

By their broad outlook, by their regard for 
the individual, by their®*lofty ideal of "service; 
by their universalism, and by their firm belief 
that Jehovah would surely establish his kingdom 
on earth, the later prophets completed the other- 
wise incomplete work of the earlier. Their messages 
are all the more precious and luminous because 
they come from the night of their nation's humil- 
jation and distress, and voice mankind's inspired 
faith not in the seen, but in the unseen. "(I3:Vol.Z ppi-. 


The first of these ereat heretics" was the prophet 
Jeremiah. His activities covered the period of the Deuteronomic 
reform down to the exile. Jeremiah was carefully trained inathe 
Levitical traditions of his priestly family, but he broke away 
from bé#® priestly bondage. Even if he did not fully rise to a con- 


ception of Jahveh's* indiscriminate interest in all mankind, but 
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did still deep in his heart feel that Jahveh had particular 
favors for Israel and could not utterly forsake his chosen people 
(Jer. 14:21) —yet he was far in advance of his contemporary 
Ezekiel, @ man of narrow sympathies not getting beyond the 
particulerism of Deuteronomy. 

Jeremiah is outstanding in several of his teachings. 
He leid great stress on the individual's relation to God, declér- 
ing that sin and guilt was a& personal end not a national matter. 
He identified himself with his people in their sufferings, 
exhibiting great tenderness and depth of feeling. Like Hosea 
he dwelt much on the love of God. Jahveh knows the innermost 
théughts of men (Jer. 17:10), and hears and answers the prayers 
of the humble and needy (Jer. 29:7). Religion was a metter of 
the heart, expressed in moral conduct. The exiles were to 
return and settle again in their native land, where Jahveh would 
meke with them a "new covenant", based on ao great transformation, 
@ complete renewal of heart and life (Jer. 31:31-33), a covenant 
of the circumcision of the heart (Jer. 4:4). Jeremiah sought to 
put new life’- blood into the religion of Israel, a new life into 
Jehvism. 

Jeremiah has been called the first ethical monotheist 
in Hebrew litereture; and the greatest Hebrew crusader against 
ritualism. ®)istinguishing between ritual and ethical require- 
ments he created a clearly drawn issue between reformation of 
ceremonies and reformation of character, This was the central 
theme of his preaching. In this he totally ignored Deuteronony. 


From the very beginning his attitude towards this lew was that 
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of disapproval (Marti), or at least of reserve. “What the book- 
men regard as a return to God is to him mere hypocrisy" (2: p. 
263) (Jer, 3:10). “Jeremiah never gave his unqualified approv- 
al to the Deuteronomiec program" (2: p.261). He was hostile to 
those who maintained the finality and sufficiency of the new 
law, because it was the cause of a false and dangerous security. 
Jeremiah could see no immediate hope for his sinful 
people, The city must fall, the temple be destroyed, end the 
people carried away into captivity as punishment for their sins. 
The dreadful conviction was forced upon him that their religion 
could be liberated from the heathen elements which clung to it 
50 tenaciously only by being uprooted from its native soil. He 
attacked the idea that the temple was the concrete symbol of 
Jahveh's effective presence (Jer. 2:4). God is everywhere (Jer. 
23:24). He needed neither temple, city, nor people. He warns 
against the misplaced confidence in the violability dogma. The 
temple was not of supreme value. So he could view with equan- 
imity the disappearance of religious symbols (Jer. 3:16). Here 
he came in conflict with the inviolability party, who placed 
the Jerusalemites beyond Jahveh's correction, and incurred their 
deep hatred and persecution. He wes worthy of death because he 
spoke against the temple (Jer. 26:11). Patriotism and his con- 
eeption of the will of God were in conflict, Jahveh wes not 
bound to Israel, but could deal with them as a potter with his 
clay (Jer.18:1-4). However, in this there was no hope, A rem- 
ymant was to be saved. Destruction was only a prelude to recon- 


struction. The exiles were to return and a new era would dawn 
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(Jer. 32:15). 

Jahveh was willing to become the'God of the nations 
as well as of Israel. He would welcome the repentent heathen to 
his worship (Jer. 16:19-21). His interest is not limited to 
Israel, leaving the nations to other gods, as Deuteronomy had 
declared (Dt. 4:19,20). Jahveh would not share his rule over 
the world with other deities. In fact, there are no other gods. 
The Deuteronomic gods of the heathens, or vicegerents of Jahveh, 
are but vanities.——This is taking a long step forward, brfak- 
ing with the particularist conception of God, and recognizing 


a fact necessary to the establishment of a universal religion. 


The next creat voice raised against Hebrewé particular” 
was that of the writer of chapters 40-58 of the book of Isaiah, 
comm@nly called Deutero-Isaiah. He was one of the world's 
tS Veshess = the"Great Unknown". To appreciate the full 
meaning of this glorious book it is necessary to read it in the 
light of the important events just before and at the return of 
a portion of the exiles at the authorization of Cyrus, The pro- 
phetg is speaking not to an organized nation but to a handful 
of afflicted and disheartened exiles. His watchward is comfort. 
His aim is to encourage and inspire their doubting hearts to 
continued faith in Jahveh and in the future of their race, 

Had these chapters been nothing more than a book of consolation 
for the exiles, assuring them that the end of their captivity 
wes at hend and that they could now return to their own lang 
and renew the dispensation of Jahveh's grace, it would have had 


significance enough for thése days., 
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"But it contains: infinitely more than this. 
From an elevated prophetic viewpoint, which is 
scarcely reached again in the OT period, it brings 
the whole preceeding history of Israel as well as 
its whole future under the scheme of an original, 
all-wise, saving purpose of Jahveh, which has 
for its object the whole world of nations. The 
barriers of national religion are here completely 
burst, and the foundation laid for a universal 
religion" (6: p.706). 

The writer displays a brilliant literary style, an 
intrinsic beauty of thought and expression. His message is 
original and grand, and he has made a profound impression upon 
the mind of all succeeding generations. His concept of Jahveh 
is sublime, He is the sole creator of the universe, the only 
and eternal God (Is. 44:6),ommiscient, incomparable, all-power- 
ful over nations and men (Is. 40:28-31), absolutely hdly and 
righteous, the only savior of mankind (Is, 43:11). The so-called 
gods of other nations are ridiculous, helpless. "In Is. 40-56 
ideas of monotheism, world unity and universalism reached their 
highest point. The old idea of group unity becomes that of a 
universal solidarity" (17: Vol.III, p.489). In thus revealing 
his expanding concept of Jahweh, the prophet “picks up the 
smoldering torch of Jeremiah and fans it into a blaze of light" 
e- .577 |. 

Deutero~Isaiah was convinced that the early return of 
the exibes was a certainty. The supreme ruler of the universe 
had decreed it, and in his omnipotence he would carry it out 
(Is. 40). Jahveh could never forget his own (Is. 49:15). Not 


that Israel had deserved this, or that Jahveh was bound either to 


the people or Palestine, though he himself had elected them 
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(Is. 41:8). Not even simply because he loved them dearly would 
he save, restore and glorify them (Is. 43:4). But he had a spec- 
ial purpose in giving them this preferential treatment. He had 
called Cyrus, his servant, and given him victories over his 
enemies for Israel's sake, that they might be set free to return 
to Jerusalem, not to resurrect the old violability dogma that 
the might live again a life of self-complaywceney and false secur- 
ity, but that they might become a blessing to the whole world, 
For salvation is for all mankind (Is. 45:22). Even from the 
first were the gentiles also destined to be saved. For this 
purpose did you become a chosen people, says the prophet: 
"Your greatness and superiority consists not in 
what you possess, nor in your character, but 
in the fact that you have been selected to be 
Jehovah's representatives before the world, and 
to be his witnesses. To that end you have been 
carefully educated by him. You are chosen, 
therefore, to give, not to receive" (13: Vol.II); 
p. 155), 

This is a daring thought. Not only were their own 
eyes to be opened and their own ears to be unstopped, but they 
were the selected instrument to spread the knowledge of Jahveh 
among all nations. It was a daring attempt to check the growing 
exclusivism of Jewish orthodoxy. Their call was a missionary 
call, their function a missionary function. Their commission 
was high and holy (Is. 42:6). “Ye are my witnesses, saith 
Jehovah" (Is. 43:10). Your mission is not an easy one. I send 
you not to Jacob only. Your task is universal. “I will also 


give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my 


salvation unto the end of the earth" (Is. 49:6). 
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Deutero-Isaiah's great contribution wes this new inter- 
pretation of Jahveh's choice of Israele cae election was an 
election to service. It was not, however, a service in the or- 
dinary sense of the word that they would render. Their service 
was to be one of self-sacrifice and suffering. Israel was to be 
the suffering servant of Jahveh, "his slaves" completely possessed 
by therr Master — the ideal obedient servant. Suffering was one 
of the appointed means by which they should make Jahveh's will 
known to the world. Moreover, they were not to suffer for their 
own sins or for their own sake. Theirs was to be a vicarious 
suffering. In order to bring the salvation of Jahveh to the 
despised gentiles were they to suffer, And not only were they 
thus to suffer for a while. They must go farther than that. 
Even unto death must they pour out their soul (Is. 53:12), 

"This interpretation of Israel's career 
reveals the prophet's profound insight into the 
nature of God, man, and life; the agony of the 
best becomes intelligible when its vicarious value 
is understood. This view gave the Mission of 
Israel a moral significance and a moral purpose 
which transfigured it" (10: 9.131). 

The author of the remaining chapters of the book of 
Isaiah (56-66) lived probably after the rebuilding of the temple 
at Jerusalem. The ideals for which Deutero-Isaiah had so 
eloguently pleaded in Babylon, he now endeavored to keep alive 
in Palestine. He portrays the glory which awaited Zion, and 
sought to keep before the people their great commission as re- 
ceived through Deutero-Isaiah (Is. 61:14; 62:1). “His words show 


that in at least one soul the highest ideals were still aflame, 
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although the realization of them seemed farther away than ever" 


(10% 5.123). 


The Book of Ruth is one of the most charming stories 
in the Bible, a beautiful idyjl, written probably in the fifth 
century B.C., and transporting us back in our imagination to 
the period of Israel's Judges. It “is best understood and 
becomes most telling when its conclusion is read in the light 
of the uncompromising aversion from foreign marriages" (17: 
Vol.VI, p.188). Ezra and Nehemieh had inaugurated a bitter campaigw 
against foreign born wives (Ezra 10: Neh. 15423227). Disregard- 
ing the natural affection of the people, and the rights of the 
wives and children alike, they barbarfously ordered them to be 
put away. 

This book wes written as an utterance of protest 
against such unholy zeal. It shows that not all could sympath- 
ize with the rigid separation of Israel from her neighbors 
demanded by strict legalism. This narration depicts a more 
spacious time when Hebrews might marry foreigners withwpout 
offense and with the happiest results. “The climax of the whole 
story lies in the fact that Ruth, the foreign girl, became the 
mother of the great King David. It was to impress this fact 
that the book was written" (10:p.236). The inference wes that 


Jahveh approved the foreigner and blessed Ruth in a signal way. 


The story of Jonah carries us again to a higher and 
broader level than was ever attained through the priestly re- 


ligion. It is a “delightful, attractive and entertaining" little 
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Pook. Its lesson is even more ciel than’ thatcol Rath. *it 
inspires the reader with its wide religious nowtzent It is as 
full and fresh a revelation of God's will as found in any 
prophecy. This book is different from all other prophetic 
Dooks. It is a narrative, a parable, or slaebeege Its truths 
are to be emphasized, not its facts. It has provoked many a smile, 
but even the Bible has a place for humor! It has been ridiculed, 
laughed at and rejected, but only by those who have failed to see 
its great message. “This apparantly trivial coh is one of the 
deepest and grandest_that was ever written*@Ncornhall iat Cee 7 — 
Texte of he 2 tle — Jotnk —p. sed), 

The title of the book is seemingly connected with a 
prophet in the Northern Kingdom by the name of Jonah (2 Kgs. 14: 
25), chosen, it has been suggested, perhaps because he was a 
prophet whom history identifies only with Israel's narrowest 
interests. It was evidently written at a time when there was 
prevalent among the Jews an attitude of the most extreme exclus- 
ivism and hostility towards the heathens. fhe work of Deuter- 
onomy, the Levitical laws and Ezre-Nehemiah were bearing fruit 
in Eniivened’, The Samaritans were summarily excluded from 
Jerusalem. Only foreigners leaving all to unite completely with 
the Jewish community were allowed to share in their veihiadoue 
privileges, and at first only with great restrictions. 

Jonah represented a proud, arrogant, nerrowly exclus- 
ive people. Their one desire was to have the netions destroyed 
that they might be glorified. The overthrow of the nations was 
thought necessary for the coming of the Kingdom of God. They 


viewed with impatience their success and prosperity. Even when 
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forcibly reminded of their duty toward them, they were exceed. 
ingly reluctant to obey. They were angry et Jahveh's forbearence 
with Israel's foes and tyrants, and jealous because Jehveh 
vindicated his love toward them. Jonah's narrow patriotism 
forbade him to reach out his hand to serve a heathen city. He 
gied away from it. In ee heart pe eke: feared that the heathen 
would repent at his preaching. Or, there lurked the hope that 
Nineveh would not repent, or Saha too late. He was afraid that 
Jahveh would really show his mercy to the heathens and seve them — 
an abhorrent thought to a Jew. Rather mee he die than see-this 
‘come to pass. He was peevish, intol7Zerent, mean, unreasonably 
indignant, angry unto death. Sitting outside the city, himself 
in safety, he would rather see those inside unmercifully destroyed, 
The purpose of the large-hearted author is clear. 
In this “marvelously great sermon", reaching the highest spirit- 
ual level in O.T., he reveals God's infinite love for the sin- 
ful and ignorant, the unlimited mercy which it is his earnest 
desire to show to all who repent, his pity and tenderness for the 
innocent and suffering. He proclaims the universality of Jahveh's 
rule and of his divine plan of salvation, the fatherhood of God 
embracing the whole human race, God is no respector of persons, 
His desire is that none should perish but that all should come 
to repentance. For teeming humanity there is repentance, He 
endeavored to show the true place of Israel in the world, their 
Prue mission to mankind. "With his satire and his humor the 
author prods his unwilling compatriots to the performance of that 
glorious duty which the Second Isaiah had portrayed with such 


pathos and sympathy” (10: p.239). He believed that the heathens 
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also are susceptible to the message of repentance and salvation. 
The book is a bitter rebuke of the grudging nerrow-mindedness 
of his people. 

Ferhaps this writer more than any other also shows 
how Israel miserably failed to fulfill their great mission, The 
most marvellous opportunity was presented to them. Israel was 

particularly chosen, the oracles of God were given to them, 
mighty prophets of Jahveh had risen among them setting before 
them their supreme duty as Jahveh's enlightened messenger to 
proclaim his truth to mankind. They had the assursnce that 
Jahveh would protect them and give them success. They were 
thus very highly favored by Heaven. 

Moreover, a very special opportunity presented itself 
here, An immense city of innocent people in danger, with Jahveh's 
compassion brooding over ita picture of the anion round 
about. But Israel chose to preach judgment rather than mercy. 
Not even in the near, or distant, future, as the prophets had 
hoped, would the gentiles have a chance. Not even for a city 
that repented of its sins, and whom Jehveh would save, had they 
any compassion. Here we see a nation who had suffered much, hed 
been humiliated to the dust, and who had been redeemed by the 
mercy of Jahveh, but which in spite of all was hardened, blind 
and cruel. And Jehveh's closing question in the book: "Should 
not I have mercy?" remained unfaced and unenswered. “It is the 
drama of Israel's career, as the servant of God, in the most 


pathetic movements of that career, A nation is stumbling on the 
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highest road nation was ever called to tread" (19: p.514). 


— But the author of Jonah had caughtithe vision. And, therefore, 


most wonderful are his messages of tolerance, charity and pity. 


Other glimpses we find in thesdiark centuries —= glimpses 
of the manifestations of God and of his all-inclusive glory, 


power and love. But it was not until The Pronhet of Israel 


arrived that this nation launched out upon its world-wide con- 


quest for God and righteousness and its service of all humanity. 
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CONCLUSION. 


We have traced, then, very briefly the growth ot, tue 
religious life of the Hebrew people both in its narrower and 
in its broader expressions. We have caught glimpses of the 
truth as revealed in the hearts of men and in their writings. 
We have foiind,i8 the legal religion the demands of God were 
reduced to the stereotyped chapters of a code, and how this 
ket resulted in e very bigoted exclusivism. In a sense it is 
true that this very exclusivism helped to preserve the nation 
ana its religion, but on the other hand it was this one thing 
that made it impossible for the religious life of the people 
to expand and progress, and that closed the doors of opportun- 
ity to fulfill their grand mission. Sometimes men would catch 
the vision of universal brotherhood and service, but the cost 
of such service seemed too great, and the nation shrank from 
it. Sitting snugly at home attending to one's own needs and 
wishes wes more comfortable,than to launch out on @ progrem of 


world redemption. 


Jesus passed over this sterile expression of the 
Jewish religion, crushing its legalism, and went back to the 
living religion of the prophets, continuing, illumineting and 
completing it. The ideal for the nation conceived by the 
prophets, the nation failed to realize. Jesus, the ideal 
Israelite, took up in his person the experience and work of 
the prophets and made their ideal real, But he not only ful- 


filled the prophetic ideal, he also revealed still more clear- 
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race prejudice. Jesus rises above class, race end age, into 
the realm of the eternal enitzmuzxezeak, end gives us a re- 
ligion unlimited and without distinctions, embracing all hvu- 
manity. The jews heted the foreigners. Jesus places love 
for all men at the very center of all duties. He exempli- 
fied his teaching in his attitude towards the Samaritan wo- 
man end the sirer at his feet, and in his parable of the 

Good Samaritan. The Jews were intolerant. Jesus was tole- 
rant to all. The Jews said: The man that eee the law 

is cursec. Jesus said: Love is the fulfillment of all law. 
Jesus called himself not the son of a Hebrew, but the Son of 
man, The Jews had limited God's presence to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Jesus said: "Neither in this mountain, nor in Je- 
rusalem, shall ye worship the Father.......True worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and truth" ( Jn. 4:21,23). 
The Jews had pictured God es narrowly interested in his chosen 
people only. Jesus pictured him as the loving Father of all 
mankind, whose heart is yearning for all his children, and who 
sacrificed his only Son for their salvation, He adopts self- 


sacrificial service as the heart of true religion. 


This broader religious vision was in danger at the hands 
of Jesus! immediate followers. Legalism and formalism sought 
agein t® imprison the spirit, set free by Jesus, end early 
Christianity had to battle with all her might the idea of a 
salvation limited in its scope. But through renewed visions 
of the living Christ, minds and tearts were enlarged, and 


Christ's religion triumphed. 
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53. 
| -This triumph was effected in and through Paul the 
Apostle more than through any other man. Paul was of the 
stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, a strict pharisee, a faultless legalist, a pupil of 
Gamaliel, the greatest master of his day, and had an intimate 
knowledge of the Sacred Book. But he had been open to influ- 
enses from outside. He had lived in Greek environment, He 
was a citizen of the great Roman empire. And all these things 
he looked upon as providential in preparing him for his miss- 
ionary service, However, at ftrst he was just as blind and 
bigoted as his race. It was only when scales fell from his 
eyes that his eyes were opened and he could see. His conver- 
sion meant everything, to himself and to Christianity. Next 
to the birth of Christ and his resurrection, this has been 
called the most momentous occurrence in the history not only 
of Christianity but of the human rece. He saw Christ, the 
World-Savior, end the Savior's love filled his soul: a "burn- 
ing, unquencheble, inexhaustible” love, which "constrained 

him, consumed him", Henceforth he counted not his life dear 
unto himself, but went on his way, speedily, powerfully, vic-. 
toriously, proclaiming the universal religion of a universal 
Christ and a universal God. 

The Hebrew nation had failed, and in the nation's 
stead God puts one man. "In his own person he must accomplish 
the work which in the providence of God had been assigned to 
@ nation!* (20: p. 28). And Paul succeeded, in spite of his 


nationality, and became the most zealous and the most success- 
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54, 


ful propagator of the Gospel of Christ-- the world's great- 


est missionary. 


Since then, not isolated individuals only, but mul- 
titudes of men and women afire with the love of God have found 
in the exaltec ideal of service to every human being, irre- 
spective of age, class or calor, a constant divine appeal and 
command. They have found a bond of fellowship, wide and deep, 
2 "brotherhood of man" without limitations. ‘this concept of 
world fellowship lies at the heart of the missionary) ideal of 
all times. Our world is ever expanding, but the ideals of Heb- 
rew prophecy, released from lowal limitations by Jesus, carried 
around the earth by the most progressive nations, are suffi- 
ciently large to meet, when fully realized, all the expanding 


needs of the whole humen race. 
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End of 


The particularism of the Hebrews and the main 
prophetic reactions 


Bound volume is continued by 
The date of the Exodus in the light of the external 
evidence of archaeology 


Some permanent values in Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Islam 


The Franciscan movement and its missions in China 


Record of martyrdom of Japanese Christians 
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